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With the July number, 1907, THE PATHFINDER 
begins its second volume. We promise to main- 
tain in this the same standard of excellence. 
During the year the O/d Authors series, includ- 
ing Malory, Cervantes, Boccaccio, Michelangelo 
and Abelard, will be continued; a new series, 
Old Wine to Drink, by Mr. Allen, including 
Waller, Herrick, Suckling, Jonson, Lovelace, 
Campion and Carew, will be added; Dr. Wey- 
gandt’s series will include, among others, arti- 
cles on Stevenson, Housman and Newbolt; 
Mr. Wiley will continue his series dealing with 
the English Romanticists, and Mr. Rose his 
criticisms of art and artists. There will be spe- 
cial numbers devoted to Dante, Milton, etc. 


THE PATHFINDER contains the following feature 
articles in Volume II: 


1. Zhe Ballad of the Swineherd. By BASIL L. GIL- 
DERSLEEVE. 

. William Blake. By EDWIN WILEY. 

. William Blake. (Concluded) 

. Henry Timrod. By G. L. SWIGGETT. 

. The Passing of the Lion. By JOHN G. NEIHARDT. 

. Milton’s Ode, Christ’s Nativity. By G, L. SWIGGETT. 

. Abelard. By F. W. ALLEN. 

. Boccaccio. By F. W. ALLEN. 

. Rossetti. By G. B. ROSE. 
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GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT, Editor 


T is planned to be the meeting-place for those who care for the 

beautiful and permanent things in art and literature; where one 
may find, seleCted carefully from the writings of the master-minds of 
the past, their best thoughts and appreciations of these things; and 
where the man of to-day, whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give 
expression to his love for and abiding faith in those personalities, in- 
stitutions, and things that reflect a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 

The first volume of the little journal was concluded in June, 1907. 
The publishers are more than justified with the moral support it has 
received. Among the leading American poets and essayists who have 
contributed to its pages are D. C. Gilman, R. U. Johnson, Edwin 
Mims, D. K. Dodge, J. R. Hayes, J. G. Neihardt, Edith M. 
Thomas, G. B. Rose, F. W. Allen, W. P. Shepard, Clyde Furst, 
C. H. Page, Edwin Wiley, G. L. Swiggett, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Clinton Scollard, E. C. Litsey, Jeannette Marks, Charlotte Porter, 
Estelle Duclo, Fanny Runnells Poole, S. M. Peck, and B. L. 
Gildersleeve. 

It is our desire to gain in this simple undertaking the interest and 
support of all who may feel the need of such a publication, and who 
understand that we shall not be adding another to a list of ‘* periodicals 
of individuality and protest’’ which is probably large enough already. 
During the past year you have received one or more sample copies of 
Tue Paturinper. To make the journal a financial success, we must 
materially increase its subscription. May we not, therefore, beg your 
cordial co-operation and enlist your support and influence among your 
friends? 

In order to gain your interest, we have decided to present to anyone 
sending in four subscriptions ($2) a copy of Emerson’s Essay on Com- 
pensation. The essay has an appropriate introductory note by: Professor 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase, of the department of English in Indiana Uni- 
versity, It it set up in beautiful old style type and printed on paper of 
antique finish, and bound with wrapper covers. It is a good example of 
dignified bookmaking. 
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FORGOTTEN 


By Witii1am E tery Leonarp 


Isaiah and Jesus, Homer and the brow 

Of Plato, Vergil, Dante, Rabelais, 

Are shut from us, and good Cervantes’ soul 

Lies, with its laughter, in a prison worse 

Than that Arabian — the high names, whose sound, 
Repeated on exultant tongues, was once 

Itself the better part of poetry, 

Are now at best but dead mens’ names in bronze. 


No wonder then we cannot read this year 
The lyric of the evening star, nor join 

The pzan of the dawn, no wonder then 
The voices of all thunders, winds, and seas 
Are unresolved — mere noise in the Inane. 
No wonder that we will not pause to hear 
The wood-thrush fluting in the pallid mists 
By evening pines, nor credit a new seer, 
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THE ENCHANTING DISENCHANTED 
By A. GuYyoT CAMERON 


The catechism of criticism has many yet un- 
answered questions. What is the best form and 
what are the limitations of fiction. Can it be 
forgiven when splendors of style overlay paucity 
of other things? Is it to be essential personality, 
or the impersonality of the author a /a Meérimeée 
and Maupassant, which makes for the acme of 
interest, as the picture inspires best which is 
minus the cicerone who describes in the outused 
terminology of appreciation and stands between 
the pzetas of artistic result and the spontaneity 
of personal instincts? Is fiction best seen in the 
frame of topography: the story of the Spanish 
Main, with its setting of piratical craft and 
characters; or, the maddening monotony of the 
one-streeted little town, up and down whose 
narrow bounds goes the dry-rot of a community 
and the atrophying of human souls dulled in 
spirit, because too cowardly to openly revolt at 
pharisaic or merely time-consecrated creeds? 
Is the formula of fiction soul-struggle? Is it 
cosmopolitan converse? Is it sociological princi- 
ple? Is it purpose, ¢exdenz, mission? Heralds 
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periodically and in periodicals announce the 
solution of the problem and quote the skillfully- 
wrought but more skillfully exploited ‘great 
novel”’ that is to be the Mecca towards which 
all future fictionists, those who try to write and 
those who actually read, are to strive, and the 
monument by whose proportions the steps and 
the architecture of fiction-creation are to be 
measured and guided. 

But while the struggle of opinions and of 
efforts goes on, a man arises who, almost without 
effort, proves every proposition of fiction. And 
who proves that fiction is greater than any prop- 
osition about it. And who does this for almost 
a generation. And who does this without losing 
the charm of perpetual youth that hovers over 
his pages and emanates from them. And who 
does this without inquiring whether people like 
it or him, or not. And who goes on, not re- 
garding (to their indignation) those other people 
who distill their ignorant and impotent criticism 
so-called, while utterly unable to seize the spirit 
and the subtlety of the author: the men who 
produce phrases suggesting “the certain poison 
known to the ancients, which best retained its 
properties when carried in an ass’ hoof.” 

Now your critical ass dabbling in things he 
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does not understand, or hoofing it over the 
delicate textures of French style and as if 
oriental imagination and imagery, fails to gauge 
and to grasp the breadth and the color and the 
sentiment of the writer who is independent. 
Does not that writer, for example, fail to observe 
the ratio of chapters and of lengths? He does. 
Does he not discard the mental and mechanical 
techniques set forth in the rhetorics of school- 
age? He does. Does he not laugh at any 
thing except the disjointed, if need be, diaries 
of troubled souls, smarting or suffering with 
passion, and thinking only of the relief in 
talking with the pen, supposably to themselves 
alone? Hedoes. But at his words, indifference 
listens movedly. Cynicism weeps. Criticism, 
the real one, drops rule and lash under a charm 
that renders it largely powerless. And while 
the snickering critic sneers, the more universal 
heart throbs: by reminiscence; by anticipation ; 
by sweet or bitter memory; and by the spell of 
' that voice that tells the tale, by the tinkle of the 
music that touches tender chords; and by the 
kinship of love felt, feared, followed, world-over 
and time-through. 

One man does not fail to reach thus the heart 
of humanity, and in doing this he is as if a 
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universal solvent of the soul. He is Pierre Loti. 
Curious settings, more curious psychologies; 
local colors and universal tints; the constant 
parading of personality, and yet the suppression 
of it, or, rather its projection into the universal 
man; sociological effects, yet the deftness of 
marvelous paintings over the strength of the 
limnings ; the procession of passions under the 
fierce or exquisite characters and customs that 
veil or violate the ethics of conventionality, 
stronger with more cultured civilization; all 
these surround Loti, and as he writes or talks in 
print, get an almost brutal, crushing, strangle- 
hold on the emotion, the sympathy, and the 
feeling of those who read what he writes. 

It is delightful to find that Pierre Loti has not 
evanesced, as so often announced of him, and 
that his style, man or matter, has yielded nothing 
to time, to advice, to critical howl. Why 
should he yield? He automatically stormed 
the Academic portals. What was self-propel- 
lingly good and delicious then, can not have 
staled in such short “immortality.” And the 
academic bottle of exquisite workmanship, 
whatever the fractures of time or of iconoclastic 
creed, can never loose the perfume of its maker. 
Pierre Loti has not ceased his wanderings. 
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From the Gulf of Gascony to the Golden Horn, 
from the Biscayen and Basque country of his 
predilection to the Bosphorus of his passionate 
yearning and description, through the Caucasian 
range, Montenegro, Circassia, Albania, in the 
wonders of Japan, in the Asiatic and African 
deserts, he has promenaded the human heart, 
and everywhere found similar ones, and the 
riddles of the ages in the elements and the 
evolution of love. And, unchanged, yet 
“‘wisened”’ by time, he returns, with a collection 
of experiences, to that place of suffering for 
him and such large sections of the human race: 
Stamboul, where, in the conditions of the 
present, which knows creeds only to see them 
disappear, and patriotism only to reach the 
brotherhoods of man, in the throes of the 
struggle between modern spirit and the splendid 
forces of Mohammedanism, he takes up with 
powerful plea, and exquisite charm, and extra- 
ordinary force, the conditions and the cure even, 
of the greatest problem in modern Turkey: the 
same land of the “peuple réveur et fier’ that 
Loti found in his earlier visits there. 

New conditions they are that face the thinker 
and even the traveller. The feeling of unrest 
pervades the former silent peace and the de- 
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cadence of old Turkey. A wave of modernity 
is sweeping through the hopeless harems. Even 
the silences have surprises. Faces appear at the 
grilled chambers and voices utter strange appeals. 
The cries of the new woman, educated behind 
the scenes by new methods, pulsating with the 
rights of womanhood, adept in all the arts and 
all the graces, and surpassing in sumptuousness 
her occidental sister whose freedoms she is ready 
to reach at the cost of life itself, are heard even 
behind the muffled houses. Woman is now a 
discord in the ‘‘symphony of legendary old 
times in the profound forest of the North.” 
Through the atmosphere is felt the coming of 
the wave of revolt. It is spreading in that 
“serene motionlessness, fatilistic and resigned 
calm. A perfume of spices was rising from that 
great funeral wood, perfume of the immutable 
old Turkish land. perfume of the shorn grass and 
of the very small plants which had warmed 
themselves since morning in the Aprilsun. The 
black verdures of the trees, detached upon the 
setting sun which was taking fire, one was as if 
pierced through and through, as if riddled by 
the light and the rays. Old gildings shown here 
and there at the caps of these tomb-stones, 
which had been planted at random in much 
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space, which had been thinly scattered under the 
cypresses. (In Turkey, one does not have the 
terror of the dead, one does not avoid them; in 
the very heart of the cities, everywhere, one lets 
them sleep.) Through these melancholy things 
of the foregrounds, between these sheaves of dark 
foliage which stood up straight as towers, in the 
intervals of all that, the distances appeared, the 
great incomparable setting: all Stamboul and its 
gulf, in their full conflagration of clear evenings.”’ 

The marvel of style, the extraordinary power 
of “evocation,” the sense of oppression in 
feelings, are of the same Loti who in this new 
work writes with a patent purpose and a declared 
design, to interpret the cry of the Turkish 
woman of the higher class. The youthful 
Turkish women are different from the average 
conception of them: “No trace of odalisques, 
nor of narguilé, nor of preserves, in this harem 
of a pacha, composed of the grandmother, of 
the mother, of the daughters, and of the nieces 
with their teachers. Moreover, with perhaps 
two or three exceptions, all the harems of Con- 
stantinople resemble this one: the harem of our 
days, is simply the feminine part of a family 
constituted as with us,—and educated as with 
us, save the cloistering, save the thick veils for 
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the street, and the impossibility of exchanging 
a thought with a man, unless he be the father, 
the husband, the brother, or sometimes by suf- 
ferance the very near cousin with whom one has 
played while a child.” These young women 
speak French, German, Italian and English ; they 
read Dante, Byron and Shakespeare in the 
original; they know Darwin, Schopenhauer, and 
others who make them sceptics; they are expert 
musicians; they chafe against the laws which 
prohibit their going out after dark, which never 
allow them to leave Turkey, and they calculate 
upon the possibilities of divorce, open to them, 
as is the care of their property, most liberally. 

With this incubus on womanhood and upon 
happiness, yet here is the country of beautiful 
equalities, ‘which recognizes in practice neither 
caste nor social distinctions;’’ where slaves are 
as if members of the family; where all women 
are admitted to see the bride; where the passing 
funeral allows every man that meets it, to put 
under the carried bier his shoulder whose lift to 
the body of the departed soul will give him rise 
in the next world, because of the aid to the 
semblance of the spirit that he has assisted in 
its earthly voyage. 

Over Stamboul is passing the tremor of the 
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awakening souls of a femininity docile until now, 
but seething with the power of the knowledge 
of occidental conditions, Western education, and 
awakened personality. Behind these are the 
political even more than the religious conse- 
quences of feminine revolt. These are not the 
throes of Turkey as a mere centre of the exotic. 
Loti is not writing here the analysis of an alien. 
It is not the garlanding of a fair field in litera- 
ture. The Indian of Chateaubriand passes and 
is past. The Moor is gone. The Turk remains 
and will do so for ages. And his influence will 
survive quite as much as that of the ottomans, 
the divans, the sofas, with which and their non- 
chalance-causing, he has endowed luxurious 
civilization. His monogamy is growing, and, 
with it, the greater difficulty of the situation 
that his religion creates for his wife. 


( To be continued in June ) 
oat 
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Reprint from LANDOR 


Soon, O lIanthe! life is o’er 

And sooner beauty’s heavenly smile: 
Grant only (and I ask no more), 

Let love remain that little while. 
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THE NAME OF ANNE 
By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


The name of Anne recalls from yore, 
From Stuart England’s storied shore, 
The days when swaggering, sworded blades 
Accompanied Marlboro on his raids, 
Deep-echoing those strange oaths he swore. 


Deep-drinking, too. They charge the score 
For that good Flemish port they pour, 
To pledge, till flickering lamplight fades, 
The name of Anne. 


Yet no such tales of wine and war 
Have made of me a convert,— for 
Sweet memory of the Maid of Maids 
With happy hope my heart pervades! 
I’ve only love for her who bore 
The name of Anne. 


a 


THE WAY OF THE WIND 
By CHARLOTTE PORTER 

** So is every one that is born of the Spirit." 

My Spirit seized thine as the Wind of God 


Whence It wisteth flowing, 
Where It listeth blowing; 


With swift-born silence and secrecy shod, 
We followed the way the still footing trod, 


My Spirit and thine, as the Will of God, 
Nor the wherefore knowing, 
In a transport going! 


II 
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What law in thy Soul then pierced mine like Fate, 
As it listeth smiting 
With its carven writing? 
Wavered the Wind of the ecstasy late; 
Faltered the Music no music could mate: 
Now plod we wayfaring in lonely state, 
With wings drooped alighting 
From a dread of plighting. 


Yet wait we as waiteth the passive tide ;— 
When it wisteth surging, 
As it listeth merging 
The docile waters, that its will abide, 
Resistless in one trend who yet hath tried 
To rend aside, when they in glory ride, 
Well assured, their scourging 
Proves the round earth’s purging? 


Arise God’s wind! Breathe again from the deep, 
Whom thou listeth sealing 


With thy swift revealing! 
Bind the white tide as thy yoke-charger, sweep 


On to one bliss our souls of love who keep 
Sacred the hest that bids them wait, nor reap 
The great rush of feeling 
Save from God’s lips reeling! 


et 


THE RIVER AND THE WIND 


By L. KUEFFNER 


Beneath me lies the river, deep brown 
Except where flecks of sunlit blue 
Rest moist-imprisoned. 


To leftward it is narrow, 
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Swift-winding through its rock-cut course, beautiful yet 
dark— 

But on the right behold the sudden joy 

Of opened view, of wider river, and lower banks, 

And island on island stretching far. 

I stand upon the point against a pine, 

Look down, and dream. 


The wind is strong, too strong for me to stand against it. 

I have put my arm around the pine 

And now we sway as one. 

Blow, blow, thou wind, have 

Have thy wild way with me, until I feel myself heaven’s 
child 

Even as is this grass delirious with thy breath, 

Or as the ripple-waves upon the surface there, 

Or as the pines, the glad, strong carriers of thy voice! 

These are my sisters, brothers, 

Their life leaps even now within me, 

Is this thy message, Wind? 


Blow, blow, wild wind, upon my face turned on thee, 

Upon my eyes, till they grow dim 

With thee caught in a vision there of something far and 
large, 

And blow upon my hair to enter as a power, a will— 

Thou art the voice of God, I listen, listen— 

And as I leave, O mark me with some scarred impress 

Of my commune with thee — 

And seeing, men may feel 

That I have known for one short space at least, 

Thy power, thy joy, great Wind. 
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OLD WINE TO DRINK 


By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


I—PAINTED WINDOWS 


“No man lives in the external truth, among 
salts and acids; but in the warm, phantasma- 
goric chamber of his brain, with the painted 
windows and the storied walls.”—R. L. S. 


Dear Lantern Bearer:—It was you who 
taught me the philosophy of the painted win- 
dows. Your man of dreams is the real man, 
after all; and what a man would like to be, and 
tries to be, but cannot be, is the man for me. 
It isn’t always what he does, you know, but 
what he sees, that makes him big and true, 
gentle and unafraid. It is the man at the win- 
dow whom we love. And herein lies the reason 
why we have loved you so, my Master: because 
you stood at the window—the brave, ad- 
venturous, painted window— and told us of the 
world you saw. 

There are some histories of men and coun- 
tries I do not care to read. They are merely 
compilations of facts; and fact is not always 
truth. We are more than fortunate in having 
but meager and uncertain facts about such 
makers of literature as Jonson and Shakespeare. 
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They, themselves, have left us, in the record of 
their storied walls and painted windows, the 
truth, and that is all we need to know. Facts 
often distort the truth. To know a man for 
what he was, you must be able to look at him 
through his own painted windows. I know 
more of Izaak Walton ina chapter of Zhe Com- 
plete Angler than in three hundred pages of a 
Life. Thus do I know Herrick in three bits of 
verse; Waller in two; Lovelace in one. 

For much the same reasons, sir, I’m by your 
Scotland as I am by Italy and Heaven and 
France: I fear to visit them lest I should spoil 
the view from my painted windows. My Scots, 
you know, are Alan Breck, Rob Roy, Piping 
Willie, Highland Mary and such. Why should 
I, who know they live and fight and fiddle and 
love, go a-visiting where I should have the gar- 
rulous guide pointing out their tombstones, while 
he gave me the “real” facts? Even a tomb- 
stone is no place for facts! Now others would 
have me believe a railway runs from old Paris 
to the channel, and that Louis XIV, of merry 
whims, is dead; but you know there is a dif- 
ferent France for us when we look forth from 
our House of Life through the painted windows. 
For us there is just one road to London and 
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that is taken, again for us, at least once a year 
by three adventurous, lusty musketeers with 
valets, old wine, old inns, old enemies, old loves, 
old mysteries. 

I thank Life for the storied walls, the fairies, 
and the painted windows. 

Why should IJ, dear Lantern Bearer, need to 
know any other Scotland than you and Scott 
and Robert Burns and Barrie have given me? 
Who are the historians of da delle France? 
Surely not Guizot and Michelet? Rather are 
they not Honoré Balzac, old Dumas, Rabelais? 
For me, Francois Villon is ever young, ever 
loving, perhaps ever thieving, certainly ever 
kicking his heels on wine casks in savory tap 
rooms, all the while reciting ballads and mad- 
rigals to groups of large-eyed rogues and full- 
breasted, amorous girls. Who dares to tell me 
that Pierre Ronsard is not still at the court of 
Charles, making musical verses to the brows of 
his Cassandra? You are such a dealer in 
whimsicalities, my Master, and love so well your 
painted windows, that I am very sure you will 
agree with me, without the silliness of mere facts 
for proof, for facts prove nothing, when I tell 
you about flute-playing Dr. Campion being 
Shakespeare’s physician; that I’ve heard old 
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Izaak Walton read aloud Tom Carew by the 
river's brim; and how I've discovered Waller to 
be a vain, debonair grower of roses in summer 
time gardens and the passion-warmed cheeks of 
fair women; and Lovelace, the rogue, who, for 
me, always has one foot in the stirrup and the 
other on earth, in the act of mounting, while 
he prates delightfully of honour to Althea, was 
really thinking all the time of another girl whom 
he was hastening to kiss; and then there’s 
Suckling, last of all and best, with his swagger, 
his merry heart, his scorn of these of the world 
who see not the windows, and yet, whose spirit 
bowed beneath the woe these despised ones 
heaped upon him. We forget betimes, my 
Louis, that the scenes from the window are not 
always happy ones. 

And now tell me, you who so well understand 
what is ‘the great task of happiness,” if it is 
not so that our genuine work lies in our play? 
To be a maker of windows, a painter of glass, 
that’s the task; and the man at the window is 
the true philosopher. 
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MY DEAD SOLDIER 


By JOHN ERSKINE 


From under the soldier cap 
The boyish, fair locks wave ; 
The shoulder bears its strap, 
The dreamy eyes shine brave; 
Shadows of dark mishap 
The merry lips make grave. 


I bring you a flowery frame, 

Quaint portrait my boyhood knew! 
The light of a soldier’s fame 

My boyhood Jearned from you. 


We saw her, the dear, sad mother, 
Each young, delicious May, 
Bring you, her dead boy-brother, 
This gift of living spray; 
Your eyes spoke to each other 

What tender looks can say. 


I gaze on you now, brave eyes, 
Whence love for her would shine; 
Look on me too, brave eyes, 
Her blood, and yours, is mine. 
I feel the quick tears rise — 
Proud of my soldier line! 


That you, of all our race, 
Our merriest, happiest youth, 
Should find out life’s last grace, 
To give your life for truth— 
When | look on you, boyish face, 
Pride leaves no room for ruth! 


No ruth for you, still heart, 
But pity enough for her. 

She would bury her grief apart, 
Brave, as once you were, 

But whenever the May blooms start 
She feels the dead grief stir. 
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O soldier spirit, freed 
From scars, from memories drear, 
The heart your loss made bleed 
Suffers forever here 
A pale, persistent need 
That widens year by year. 


She would bury her grief unseen 

And pray that we never knew, 
But her yearning clear and keen 

In the hearts of her children grew — 
Lite as it might have been, 

But is not, wanting you. 


You gave up life’s allures, 

You had your land to save! 
But the shadowy need endures ; 

Some share of the life you gave, 
All who are kin of yours 

Give back to fill your grave. 


Under the flag we raise 
Did you think alone to lie? 
How shall I count the ways 
The hearts that love you die, 
Thro’ maimed, imperfect days, 
Thro’ slow fates drawn awry! 


For your gift of mortal breath 
(So little the gift could do!) 

Is this the immortal wreath, 
The only fame you knew, 

All that you saved from death — 
This deathless need of you? 


O chide me not nor blame, 
Dead soldier I never knew! 

The cost of a soldier’s fame, 
We suffer the cost, for you. 
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These two large and sumptuous volumes contain much of the best 
rose work left by the poet Lanier. They make truly delightful read- 
ing, and are full of vitality and suggestion, With a beautiful type page, 
set by DeVinne, a hundred most interesting old prints, portraits and 
facsimiles in two colors, and a binding of royal scarlet, the books 
make an ideal volume for the book-worm. Regular edition, $10.00 vet. 
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HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introduétion, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o¢tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architectonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
fu)l morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $1 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS: OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


The 
University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


vd 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, on a plateau of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Sewanee has a national reputation as a health 
resort. The Departments of the University are: 


Academic, Theological, 
Medical, Pharmaceutical, 
Law, and Engineering. 


THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL prepares 
boys for this and other Universities and for 
business. 

After the Lent Term (March 19 to June 25) 
of the present year (1908), the scholastic year, 
in all departments except the Medical, opens 
in September and closes in June (a change 
. from a winter to a summer vacation), and is 
divided into two terms, Advent and Easter. 
The Medical Department opens in April and 
continues to October, as heretofore. 

For catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wicerns, M.A., LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor. 


¢ In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in ‘** The Pathfinder.” 
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Potterp  Y 
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The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS 
BUFFALO 
CHARLESTON 
Si. LOUIS 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


HAT you want is to give 

tone, freedom, life to all your 

faculties, to get a disposable 
strength of intellect to use in whatever 
course you may pursue. A professional 
education, or one designed to fit you 
for a particular profession, would make 
but half a man of you. You are not 
to grow up merely for a particular 
occupation, but to perform all the 
duties of a man, to mix in society, to 
converse with intelligent men of all 
pursuits, to meet emergencies, to be 
prepared for new and unexpected situa- 
tions. A general, liberal education is 
what you need. Every study into 
which you throw your soul, in which 
you gain truth and exercise your facul- 
ties, Is a preparation for your future 
course, I have found a good in every- 
thing I have learned. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1780-1842) 


